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XPELLERS 


wie TOPS” 
SOYBEAN MILLING 


It’s a fact-more soybeans are processed with 
Expellers than by all other processes com- 
bined, and here are a few of the reasons 





HANDLES 600 TO 700 BUSHELS 
OF SOYBEANS IN 24 HOURS 


> The Super-Duo Expeller processes 
from 600 to 700 bushels of soybeans 
in 24 hours of straight production 
with less supervision and labor 
requirements. 
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4% TO 4.5% OIL CONTENT 
IN CAKE 


The soybean cake produced by the 
Anderson Super-Duo Expeller is 14 
to°16inch thick instead of thin chips, 
and based on a moisture of 10%, has 
a 4 to 4.5% oil content. The oil is 
lighter in color, being from 22 to 25 
red instead of 30 to 50 red. 
















PRODUCES FAMOUS EXPELLER 
“NUT-LIKE” OIL MEAL 


The Super-Duo Expeller with its 
certain patented features produces the 
famous toasted Expeller “nut-like” 
oil meal that is preferred by livestock 
and livestock feeders. 





A copy of the book, “The Anderson 
Super-Duo Expeller for Pressing 
Soybeans” is yours for the asking. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


1958 West 96th Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 






Anderson Super- 
Duo Expeller 
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Between the Headlines 


If you’re interested in promoting a soybean show in your 
ommunity, the story on the Van Wert County, Ohio, Seed 
|mprovement Association’s second annual soybean show will 
provide a few ideas. With the cooperation of the Van Wert 
Chamber of Commerce and a large number ci industrial firms, 
the Association has made it one of the largest soybean shows in 
the nation, and The Digest is able to give you highlights and 
pictures on pages 2 and 3 through the cooperation of L. W. 


\dam, secretary, and G. K. Todd Studios. 


Page 4 features the entire schedule for Baltimore and Ohio's 
Soybean Special which will be touring Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
the next few weeks. We hope to bring you pictures next month 


of the train on tour. 


With state legislatures in session now, the story on 1940 oleo- 
margarine production and soybean oil used therein (page 5) 
is particularly timely. The soybean finds itself in the peculiar 
position of competing with itself —soybean oil used in mar- 
garine competes to an undetermined extent with the soybeans 
converted into butter via the dairy cow. The only logical 
answer seems to be to give both products an unrestricted 


market, and allow them to seek their own balance. — J. W. T. 





Professional Directory 


Brokers, chemists and all classes of professional men with 
an interest in the soybean industry are invited to list their 
firms in the professional directory of The Soybean Digest, 


official publication of The American Soybean Association. 


Rates furnished upon request. 











THE 


SOUTHWESTERN LABORATORIES 


Established 1908 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


SOYBEAN — COTTONSEED 
Seed Testing 
WHEAT — FLOUR — FEED 
Accurate Analysis 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 


Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 














DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


FAMOUS FOR FINE QUALITY 
Wherever Feed is Used... 


@ An ingredient in many of America’s 


finest quality commercial rations 


@ Available at leading feed dealers 
everywhere 


@ A certificate of actual analysis is 


supplied with every carload 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


FEED DIVISION 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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sk: the Dunfield entry of H. E. 
Pugh, Venedocia route 1, went 
grand championship honors at the 
second annual Soybean Show, Conference 
and Combine Clinic held at Van Wert, 
Ohio, Jan. 20 and 21. John Pugh, also 
of Venedocia route |, won the reserve 
championship with another Dunfield en- 
try. 

Allin all, growers Pugh and Pugh won 
{1 premiums in the show sponsored by the 
Van Wert County Seed Improvement 
Association, the Van Wert Chamber of 
Commerce and dealers and processors in 
the surrounding territory. The show is 
recognized as one of the largest soybean 
exhibits in the nation. 

Entries were judged by J. B. Edmond- 
son, Clayton, Ind., secretary-treasurer of 
the American Soybean Association. He 
was assisted by “junior judges” represent- 
ing each vocational agriculture depart- 
ment in Van Wert County. 


Weather Hurts Yields 


Soybean yields were hurt in Van Wert 
Couni y by unfavorable weather last sum- 
mer, but quality of the beans exhibited 
excelled that of last year’s. Exhibits of 
food, feed and processing companies were 
much enlarged and of better quality than 
at the 1940 show. 

Food with its universal appeal proved 
one of the most attractive exhibits. Soy- 
bean milk, both natural and chocolate 
flavored, malt, sauce, spread, flour, green 
and baked soybeans, with or without to- 
mato sauce were among the foods ar- 
ranged by Miss Virgil Shrider, home 
demonstration agent, and Miss Marcella 
Dickinson of the Ohio Power Company. 

Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., was on 
hand with a display of cakes, cookies, pies, 
salads, custards, rolls, biscuits, bread and 
other foods using part or all soybean 





Convention Dates 
Moved to Sept. 12-13 


Dates of the 1941 convention of the 
American Soybean Association have been 
changed from Sept. 15 and 16, as an- 
nounced in January, to Sept. 12 and 13, 
according to George M. Strayer, execu- 
tive secretary. Des Moines, lowa, remains 
as the convention site, with a field day 
at Ames planned. 

Conflict with another convention on 
the originally planned dates which would 
have made hotel accommodations difficult 
to obtain in Des Moines was given as the 
reason for the change. General plans for 
the convention, as outlined in January, 
remain the same. Detailed plans will be 
reported in the columns of The Digest as 
they are formulated, Strayer observed. 
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Dunfields Top Van Wert Show.... 


MecCuen Leads Combine Clinic, Foods Exhibit Grows, 


Pughs Win 11 Prizes at 


flour and some using part or all soybean 
milk. The prepared foods exhibit was 
double that of last year’s. 

Industrial products exhibited included 
enamel and casting cores made from soy- 
bean oil, soybean plastic accelerator ped- 
als, coil and distributor covers, soybean 
protein fibre and automobile upholstering 
made from it. Livestock feeds and tillage 
machinery comprised still another portion 
of the displays, and motion pictures were 
shown continuously. 


McCuen Leads Clinic 


Featuring Tuesday afternoon’s program 
was the combine clinic led by Prof. G. W. 
McCuen, head of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and R. D. Barden, extension 
agricultural engineer from Ohio State 
University. 

_ E. W. Sheets, executive secretary of the 

American Fats and Oils Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. headed the list of speakers 
at the conference which closed the show 
Tuesday night. He explained the inter- 
locking of the international fats and oils 
market with the demand for and price of 
soybeans, and how, because of their inter- 
changeability, different fats and oils com- 
pete with one another in the same 
market. 

Sheets urged protection for American 
producers from imported fats and oils, 


Second Annual Promotion 


stressing the importance of an adequate 
and dependable supply of fats and oils 
for national defense. 

J. A. Slipher, extension agronomist of 
Ohio State University, discussed the soy- 
bean’s place in crop rotations, described 
the “growing pains” of this relatively new 
crop and commented on plowing under 
of the straw and value of the straw. 

Older farmers claim the seasons have 
become shorter, but this is because the 
soil has become harder to work and it is 
impossible to get on the field as early, 
Slipher observed. Organic matter is lost, 
soils pack and become “later.” 

Plowing under of crop residues admits 
air and water and improves the tilth, the 
main need of northwestern Ohio soils, 
Slipher declared, and also suggested that 
tile lines should be placed closer. 


Weigle Presides 


W. G. Weigle, Marsh Farms manager, 
was general chairman of the show com- 
mittee. Lawrence W. Adam was secretary 
and Rei Duprey treasurer. Other members 
of the committee were W. Wayne Balliet, 
Arthur S. Brooks, L. A. Gilliland, John 
H. Leonard, R. S. Oetzel and Dale Wort- 
man. 

Contributors for support of the show 
included nearly 30 grain concerns, soy- 
bean processing firms and others from 
several states. 

































A near-capacity crowd attended the combine clinic Tuesday afternoon. Prof. G. W. 








Photo by G. K. Todd Studios, Van Wert, Ohio. 


McCuen, head of the agricultural engineering department at Ohio State University, 
and R. D. Barden, extension agricultural engineer from Ohio State University, con- 


ducted the clinic. 










SOYBEAN DIGEST 






























Photo by G. K. Todd Studios, Van Wert, Ohio. 


J. B. Edmondson, Clayton, Ind., secretary of the American Soybean Association, was 
assisted by representatives of Van Wert County high school agricultural classes in 
judging the soybean and grain show. First prize winners were as follows: 


COUNTY SHOW 

Open to any grower in Van Wert 
County: 

Mandarin Robert Grant, Van Wert. 

Richland—M. M. Good, Van Wert. 

Dunfield—John Pugh, Venedocia. 

Scioto—John Pugh. 

Any other yellow variety Manford 
Lytle, Venedocia, O.A.C. variety. 

Uv. Ss. OPEN 

Open to any grower in the United 
States: 

Richland—Rei Duprey, Van Wert. 

Dunfield—H. E. Pugh, Venedocia. 

Mingo—V. R. Johnston, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Mandell—-George H. Argus, Cincinatti. 

Scioto—H. E Pugh. 

Any variety other than yellow—John 
Pugh. 


JUNIOR SHOW 


Junior show, open to those under 18, 
who were enrolled in any vocational ag- 
ricultural class, 4-H club, Junior Grange, 
etc.: 

Dunfield—Clayton Adam, Van Wert. 

Richland—Harlan Taylor, Van Wert. 

Mingo-——Ronald Engle, Middle Point. 

Any other yellow commercial variety— 
Virgil Salsburey, Van Wert. 

EDIBLE CLASSES 

Best peck of any variety of edible soy- 
beans—Edwin Adam, Delphos, Hokkaido. 

Best quart of canned edible soybeans— 
Wayne Balliet, Van Wert. 

Best article of baked goods, using not 
less than one-third soybean flour-—Mary 
Blythe, Grover Hill. 


Meal Bests Whole Soybeans 


By PAUL GERLAUGH 


Chief, Animal Industry Department, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


January 2, 1940, we purchased 350 bush- 
els of Manchu soybeans, containing 1) 
percent moisture, from Soya Processing 
Company of Wooster. One-half of these 
beans were sent through the expellers of 
the company, the oil extracted, and the 
resulting soybean oil meal weighed and 
taken to our feeding barn, with the half 
of the beans which had not been pro- 
cessed. For each 100 pounds of soybeans 
processed we obtained 83%4 pounds of 
oybean oil meal. 

hirty-two steer calves, weighing about 
50 pounds, were divided into two groups. 
One group was fed whole soybeans and 

ie other group was fed soybean oil meal 

1 the ratio mentioned above. Each calf 
1 both lots was fed daily one-tenth of a 
ound of a mineral mixture consisting of 
' parts limestone, 2 parts steamed bone 
eal, and | part of salt. Both lots were 
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given 7 pounds of silage per calf per day, 
11%4 pounds of mixed hay, and shelled 
corn. The corn was full fed to the whole 
soybean lot of calves and was fed in this 
same amount to the soybean oil meal lot 
for the first 20 weeks of a 40-week test. 

We fed the whole soybeans at about a 
pound and three-quarters per day. Each 
time we tried to raise the soybeans to 
the 2-pound: level some of the calves 
would “scour.” 

At the end of 140 days we had fed to 
the one lot of calves 3,805 pounds of 
whole beans, 243 bushels of corn. 7.76 
tons of silage, and 1.78 tons of hay, and 
224 pounds of minerals. This lot of calves 
gained 4,377 pounds. 

To the other lot of calves we fed 3,114 
pounds of soybean oil meal and the same 
amount of the other feeds. We had a 
gain in this lot of calves of 4,872 pounds. 

A difference of 495 pounds of gain while 
feeding about 1.6 tons of soybean oil 
meal. The soybean oil meal was worth 
its market value per ton more than the 





What Next? Soybeans 
Used on Race Tracks 


A crop of soybeans is used annually to 
condition the race track at Hialeah Park, 
Fla., one of the safest and fastest tracks 
in the country, a columnist in Tbe Wasi- 
ington (D. C.) Post states. 

“What next?” is the title suggested by 
Dr. W. J. Morse, who submitted the 
clipping from the Jan. 25 issue of The 
Post. I\t’s taken from the column “Bill 
Bennings at The Post,” and reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“For instance, Hialeah has a track rec- 
ord of 1:09 4-5, held by Whopper, and 
that is really traveling over any man’s 
race track. The other marks are corres- 
pondingly swift. The 1:15 4-5, set by 
Snark, is the world record for 6% fur- 
longs. Despite the fact that horses, even 
in the run-of-the-mine races, hang up 
good figures is a credit to those who con- 
dition the oval. The track is not hard 
and it has been a rare occasion this year 
when a horse went lame. Unlike most 
race courses in the North, few if any 
horses stay here for long periods. For 
instance, most tracks up the line allow 
horses to be wintered. There is seldom 
need for a horse to stay here during the 
summer. Since Hialeah was built it has 
been the habit of the track superintend- 
ent to plant the track with soybeans. This 
crop is turned under after a slight growth 
and it keeps life in the dirt, giving it 
cushion and spring.” 


—sbd— 


Green, shelled soybeans contain 12.2 
percent protein compared with 6.7 per- 
cent protein in green, shelled peas and 7.5 
percent in lima beans. 


for Steers.... 


whole beans, judged by gains alone. 
It had been noticed throughout this 
period that the calves getting the soybean 
oil meal wanted more corn. During the 
second half of the test they were given 
a full feed of shelled corn while the other 
feeds were fed at the same levels as before. 
During the second half of the test the 
calves fed the whole beans consumed on 
the average 9.4 pounds of corn per day 
while the lot getting the soybean oil meal 
averaged 12 pounds of corn per day. This 
difference’in corn consumption would be 
expected to make considerable difference 
in the finish of the steers, and it did. 
Both lots were sold on Oct. Il. The 
soybean oil meal fed lot sold at home for 
$13 per cwt. (that was Chicago top for 
the weight) and the whole soybean lot at 
$12.25 with five out at $11 per cwt. These 
values represent the differences over the 
whole test, not just the second half. It is 
difficult to appraise accurately these dif- 
ferences but let us put it this way: 
(Continued on page 12) 






































































ee ROW SOYBEANS BETTER” 
will be the theme of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad’s 
Soybean Special which will tour Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois from Feb. 24 to 
April 4. Working in cooperation with the 
railroad on the train will be the agricul- 
tural extension services and experiment 
stations of the respective states, the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, the National 
Soybean Processors Association and the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council. 

Moving on special schedule, the train 
will spend a full day at each of 11 Ohio 
points and will present night programs at 
four more. In Indiana the Special will 
spend half days at each of 16 points 
throughout southern, central and north- 
ern Indiana. Nineteen stops will be made 
in Illinois over a 9-day period. 


Six Cars 


A six-car train, the Special will carry 
a lecture car, an exhibit car and a women’s 
lecture and exhibit car, which latter will 
be in charge of Aneta Beadle Vogler, 
well-known dietician and authority on 
the value of soybeans in the human diet. 

In addition to an exhibit of soybean 
food products this car will feature a soy- 
bean cooking school. Each woman at- 
tending will receive a copy of “Soybean 
Recipes,” a booklet especially prepared 


Soybean Special To Begin Tour... 






‘“Grow Soybeans Better’ to Be Theme of Baltimore 


by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. A 
l-hour special program for high school 
home economics girls will be offered daily 
by Mrs. Vogler. 

The men’s lecture car will provide a 
program of moving pictures and talks by 
university agronomists on soybean pro- 
duction, selection of varieties which best 
meet processors’ requirements. 


Program for Students 


The daily program begins with a special 
9 am. to 10 a.m. hour for students of 
vocational agriculture. Their time will 
be devoted to observation of the exhibit 
car followed by a 20-minute lecture. Dur- 
ing the lecture, the exhibit car will be 
open to the general public, to be followed 
by a lecture hour for farmers from 10:30 
to 11:30. 

Topics for the farmers’ lectures are 
“Fitting Soybeans Into the Farming Sys- 
tem” and “Soybean Production Prob- 
lems.” A discussion period is provided 
after the lectures, in which farmers will 
have an opportunity to ask questions. 


The exhibit car will be open to the 
public through the noon hour, and the 
afternoon program will begin at 1:15 with 
movies, followed at 1:30 by the same two 
lectures as given in the morning. 

Evening programs will open at 7:45 
with movies, and the lectures at 8 and 





California Increases Flaxseed 


CCORDING to the Jan. | crop 

report, flaxseed acreage in Cali- 

fornia for the 1941 harvest is esti- 
mated at 213,000 acres in California com- 
pared with 140,000 acres sown in 1940, 
the January issue of The Fats and Oils 
Situation points out. 

Arizona too increased its acreage, from 
13,000 to 15,000. The combined produc- 
tion of these two states accounted for 
nearly 10 percent of the near-record 
United States production in 1940. 

The flaxseed crop in 1940 amounted to 
31.1 million bushels, nearly 11 million 
bushels more than in 1939, and 20 million 
bushels in excess of the average produc- 
tion for the previous 10 years. 

Imports in recent years, mostly from 
Argentina and Uruguay, have averaged 
about 15 million bushels annually, but 
with the large supply now available from 
domestic sources, imports in the current 
marketing year probably will not total 
more than a third of the usual amount, 
even though domestic crushings may be 
somewhat larger this season than last. 
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With a possible further increase in total 
United States acreage and yields as good 
as those experienced in 1940 total pro- 
duction in 1941 might exceed domestic 
requirements for the paint and varnish 
industry, and for seeding, the BAE pub- 
lication prophesied. Such an occurrence 
probably would result in a drastic decline 
in flaxseed prices in this country, particu- 
larly if it became necessary to seek an 
outlet for flaxseed abroad in competition 
with Argentine and Indian seed. 

With a tariff of 65 cents a bushel on 
imports of flaxseed, and with ocean trans- 
portation costs also supporting prices in 
this country, the price of No. | flaxseed 
at Minneapolis for the past 10 years has 
averaged 69 cents a bushel higher than a 
comparable grade of flaxseed at Buenos 
Aires. 

Flaxseed production in Argentina from 
the 1940-41 crop has been officially indi- 
cated to be about 65,349,000, compared 
with the final estimate of the 1939-40 crop 
of 39,935,000 bushels and the 10-year 
average of 67,349,000 bushels. 


< 


and Ohio Railroad Train on Three-State Itinerary 





8:30. The exhibit car will be opened at 
7 p.m. 

Feature exhibits on the train will dem- 
onstrate and show the importance of 
adapted varieties; seed quality and inocu- 
lation; efficient methods of harvesting; 
markets; possible industrial utilization; 
and the place of the soybean industry in 
the farming system. 


In charge of the Soybean Special will 
be O. K. Quivey, manager of agricultural 
development, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The lecture staff will consist of 
agronomists from the extension services 
and experiment stations of the respective 
states. 

Lester J. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, and 
R. L. Winklepleck, Springfield, Ill, B. 
and O. agricultural agents for Ohio and 
for Indiana-Illinois respectively, will as- 
sist O. K. Quivey, and county extension 
agents will serve as chairmen in their 
respective counties. 

Following is the itinerary of the Soy- 
bean Special: 


OHIO 
Stop Date Time 
Ravenna ...... Feb. 24, 9 a.m.— 4 
os . 24, 9 a.m. p.m. 

Es ohh a Walkin Whi aia Feb. 24, 7 p.m.—10 p.m 
Willard obese ened Feb. 25, 9 a.m.— 4 ae 
1 iffin hate pats oe eb. 25, 7 p.m.—10 p.m. 
Bowling Green ..Feb. 26,9 a.m.— 4 p.m. 
Sherwood ....... eb. 27, 9 a.m.— 4p.m. 
Holgate ivebandat Feb. 28, 9 a.m.— 4 p.m. 
Findlay cr ee Mar. 1,9a.m.— 4p.m 
Columbus Grove .Mar 3, 9a.m.— 4p.m 
Wapakoneta -Mar. 4,9a.m.— 4p.m 
SN as csawt dee Mar. 4,7 p.m.—10 p.m 
a bos aa ewsuan ea 5, 9a.m.— 4p.m 
oS Fre e. &F —— 
Washington sities athe 

Court House ..Mar. 6,9 = 
Blanchester ..... Mar. 7,9 rs “ = ‘ am 

INDIANA 

Vincennes ....Mar. 10, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Washington --Mar. 10, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Shomle ....s- Mar. :30 a.m.—12 noon 


10, 8 
10,1 

Bro t ini 
wnstown.. . 11, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
North Vernon. Mar. 12, 8:30 enya noes 
Osgood ...... Mar. 12, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Liberty ...... Mar. i 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
3,1 


Rushville .- Mar. 13, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Fountaintown. Mar. 14, 8:30 aya nod 
Roachdale ....Mar. 14, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Montezuma _ ..Mar, 15, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Wellsboro ....Mar. 17, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Walkerton ...Mar. 17, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Bremen ...... Mar. 18, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Milford Jct....Mar. 18, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Wes BOO is Vanek Mar. 19, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 


ILLINOIS (Tentative) 









Rosedale ..... Mar, 24, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
SEED wik'o haa Mar, 24, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
EE cai 6 4bws Mar. 24, 7:00 p.m.—10 p.m. 
Ashland ...... Mar. 25, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
San Jose ..... Mar. 25, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
i ee Mar. 25, 7:00 p.m.—10 p.m. 
Carrollton ....Mar. 26, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Jerseyville ...Mar. 26, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Carlinsville Mar. 27, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Chatham ..... Mar. 27, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Metcalf ...... Mar. 28, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Tuscola ...... Mar. 28, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
Hammond . Mar, 28, 7:00 p.m.—10 p.m. 
BOOGREET «> 00 os Mar. 29, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Taylorville ...Mar. 31, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
Altamont .Mar. 31, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
ee. « ven deeat Apr. 1, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
DO Awe cstwas Apr. 1, 1:30 p.m.— 5 p.m. 
| ae Apr. 2, 8:30 a.m.—12 noon 
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Report of Margarine Ingredients in 1940 Shows 
Only 8.4 Percent of Materials Used Are Imported 
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MARGARINE BECOMES AN AMERICAN FARM PRODUCT 
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Each symbol represents 10% of ali fats and oils used in margarine 








OLLOWING the trend begun a 

decade ago, domestically produced 

vegetable oils in 1°40 continued to 
replace imported oils in oleomargarine 
manufacture until such oils are nearing 
the point of insignificance, recently com- 
piled Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
preliminary figures show. 

Imported oils reached a new low of 
only 8.4 percent of materials going into 
United States production of oleomargar- 
ine, while domestic oils comprised 61.8 
percent. Comparable figures for 1939 
were 16.8 and 54.7 percent, respectively. 
Milk, animal fats, salt and miscellaneous 
other domestic materials made up the 
remainder of the products going into 
oleomargarine. 

That the trend toward replacement of 
imported oils with domestic ones was 
even more pronounced in the latter part 
of 1940 is indicated by National Margar- 
ine Institute figures which list 4.4 percent 
of imported oils going into December, 
1940, production. 

These facts provide additional ammu- 
ition for the ever-heavier barrage which 
‘tate oleomargarine taxes are facing as 

leasures restrictive to inter-state trade. 

Stolid evidence of the stake of the 

ybean grower and processor in the mar- 
ket for oleomargarine is the 87,103,000 
ounds of soybean oil that went into the 
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Cut Courtesy National Cotton Council of America. 


1940 production. This represented 42.4 
percent of domestic vegetable oils used 
in margarine manufacture and 16.2 per- 
cent of the 536,987,000 pounds of soybean 
oil produced in the United States in 1940. 

Nearly 23 percent more soybean oil was 
used in oleomargarine manufacture in 
1940 than in 1939. This was due mainly 
to the increase in oleomargarine produc- 
tion, and to a slight increase in the pro- 
portion of soybean oil used, from 41 per- 


cent of the domestic vegetable oils used 
in 1939 to 42.4 in 1940. 

Briefly summarized, the arguments be- 
ing advanced against margarine taxes are: 

1. Such taxes constitute internal trade 
barriers, inasmuch as margarine is made 
chiefly from domestic products. 

2. Margarine is a wholesome and nutri- 
tious food, equal te butter in digestibility 
and energy content, and when fortified 

(Continued on page 11!) 


SOYBEAN OIL PRODUCTION, OLEOMARGARINE PRODUCTION, WITH QUAN- 


TITIES OF THE VARIOUS MATERIALS USED, IN THE U 
ARISONS 


D STATES IN 


1940 WITH 1939 COMP. 





U. S. production of soybean oil ........... 
U. S. production of oleomargarine ........ 


Materials going into oleomargarine: 


DR edn 0 5 Cid Rae ch wardens ate 
CE UE 5 60 ds -ovbwcteaeeewesores 
EE, SE ad oid oe 5.0 oe Cee ea aeeeae 
PE UE Gk « Sak de. £06 ee Ch enews 
CGE Gccwe wb be eso eb cedubeeeamere 


Total domestic vegetable ........ 
COCSRR OE ao < vic ccs sc havesannesee vets 
RE OGL oe cee ees OMea + ueeen kaw 
DR GE ch ce atedwiceecyewonee stnh eee 

Total foreign vegetable .......... 


WE en PCE Si es he a Os oe ee 
Salt and cther miscellaneous ......... 


Geet. tated a vic ak ceeeekatacetaus 


1940 1939 
(Thousands of pounds) 














oe Ne Nee 536,987 457,550 
OR RG Bg IS 320,255 301,407 
sci cetiee ee ae 24,232 17,399 
so cde eee eae 115/946 98,656 
Ga PREP LT . 87103 70,822 
Rea eee athe 2 1'730 2'445 
echt eee 21 489 
oe a aeeaeaie 13 12 
ie es sania rae 205,213 ~ 172,424 
SRM eae se = 21,780 ~~ 38.519 
apihnes eal cole 6.150 13,942 
coe Ce eee 4 74 
Meee et aa hee 27,934 52,935 
ee, ee 60,961 58,655 
er eek ae see 13,786 13,855 
St ee ne 332,136 315,268 





Prepared by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 1940 figures are preliminary. 
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GEO. M. STRAYER, Editor 











NNUAL meetings of the National Farm Chemurgic 

Council, in which many of our readers are inter- 
ested, are to be held in Chicago on March 26, 27 and 
28. As has been true in the past, some time will be 
devoted to soybeans and their utilization in the indus- 
trial field. The markets for the increasingly larger 
bushelage of soybeans being produced each year must 
be found in the field of industry. The livestock feeding 
industry can not long continue to absorb the increases 
in soybean meal production. Groups such as the mem- 
bership of the National Farm Chemurgic Council can 
do much to create new uses, and then to create markets 
for the products. Perhaps you will want to make plans 
to attend the sessions and become familiar with the 
work of the organization. 


ATES for the annual convention of the American 

Soybean Association have been set ahead three 
days in order to secure more adequate facilities for 
meetings. Conflict with another convention in Des 
Moines, which has the reputation as being “The Na- 
tion’s Convention City,” was responsible for the change. 
The change throws the convention on Friday and Sat- 
urday of the second week of September, a very desirable 
period from the standpoint of field studies of soybeans 
in lowa. Other plans for the convention remain prac- 
tically the same. We suggest you put a red circle 
around those dates on your calendar, — and write them 
into your schedule now. 


HE Distinguished Service Award of the United 

States Junior Chamber of Commerce, given an- 
nually to the young man below the age of 35 whom 
the judges decide has made the greatest contribution 
toward the progress of the nation, was this year awarded 
to Robert Boyer, director of the Edison Institute of 
the Ford Motor Company. If you attended the meet- 
ings in Dearbor:: last August you will remember Boyer 
as the soft-spoken young chemist who appeared on the 
program and in other ways assisted in making the ASA 
convention a most successful one. The award was made 
on the basis of the research work done by Boyer in 
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developing the plastic bodies for automobiles, and the 
synthetic fibre, both of which use quantities of soybean 
meal. We will carry a story on the latter at an early date. 


IGURES released by the collector of internal revenue 

for the 1940 calendar vear show a total of 87,106,450 
pounds of soybean oil going into margarine in that 
period. That means the oil from approximately 11 
million bushels of soybeans of domestic production 
most of them coming from the cornbelt, were used in 
this food product during the year. Food products com- 
prise the major market for soybean oil, and must 
continue to do so until we develop industrial uses. As 
sovbean producers we should keep that in mind as our 
state legislatures are meeting this winter. In several 
states attempts are being made to further restrict the 
use of margarine, either by higher taxation, prohibitive 
regulation, or outright prohibition of use by public 
institutions. 

As soybean producers all we ask is an equal oppor- 
tunity of sale. We do not want restrictive legislation 
placed on other products. We merely want a chance for 
soybeans to compete on the open market. We do not 
advocate the lowering of taxes or restrictions on im- 
ported oils. We are strongly against such a move. We 
do think the users of food products should be allowed 
to choose, without legislative restrictions or limitations, 
the food products they want to use. Your statement 
of that fact to your legislative representatives will assist 
in securing or maintaining the market for your products. 

We must learn to protect our interests in legislative 
halls. The American Soybean Association legislative 
committee carefully watches developments in the na- 
tion’s capital, guarding the national interests of soybean 
producers. State groups will find it necessary to guard 
their own interests in state legislative halls. Self-interest 
groups are making a strong drive for margarine taxation 
this year. We must be ready to point out injustices. 
We must be fair — and firm. 


Lm Wasa 
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Edmondson Views Indiana “Pow-Wow ... 


By J. B. EDMONDSON, Secretary, American Soybean Association 


have just returned from the Purdue 

Agricultural Conference, the great 

annual pow-wow of Indiana’s farm 
people. A couple or three days spent at 
this conference always manage to get me 
all steamed up. I don’t know exactly 
why, but I seem to have a different slant 
on things after | get back home. 

One meets and talks with a lot of people 
there and jostles around with many more 
that he does not meet. Out of this 
general milling around process comes an 
appreciation of friendliness and of united 
purpose; also a certain consciousness of 
personal dignity and worthwhileness, if 
you catch what I mean. To grasp the 
hands of old time friends, to see their 
faces light up with unmistakable pleasure 
at the meeting sets one up like a tonic 
and dispels any what's-the-use feeling 
that may be lurking around. 


Soybeans Surpass Weather 


| had a good time talking soybeans with 
people. Even the weather, bad as it was, 
had no advantages over soybeans as a 
potent topic of conversation, and the 
chances of doing something about them, 
| should say, are much better. 

lhe soybean show was of high quality. 
lhe surprising feature to me was the 
showing made by the comparatively new 
Richland variety. This variety is some- 
what earlier than the Dunfield or Manchu 
and is being grown extensively in the 
north three-fifths of Indiana. Originally, 
it was considered an unsatisfactory show 
bean due to its dull, lusterless seed coat. 
Yet in the Purdue show, the Richland 
won not only the Grand Sweepstakes but 
also four of the first six places in the 
vellow class. 

In the black bean section, the Kingwa 
practically made up the show. The top 
exhibits were of excellent quality. En- 
tries of this variety came from both the 
north and south parts of the state al- 
though it is particularly suited for the 


southern half, in point of maturity. One 
exhibit of Bansei edibles was shown which 
attracted considerable interest and curi- 
osity. 

Crowds View Exhibit 


In the corridor outside the show room, 
the Soybean Exhibit, sponsored by the 
American Soybean Association and dis- 
played in cooperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad through the efforts of 
Russell G. East, general agricultural agent, 
was on display. Constant crowds studied 
the story of the amazing uses now being 
put to the products of the soybean, as 
depicted by this exhibit. 

The Soybean Digest, copies of which 
were on the table in front of the exhibit, 
came in for many favorable comments, 
both from farmers and college men. From 
these comments, I reached the conclusion 
that this periodical, and the forces behind 
it, may well become a strong factor in 
the development of a sound agricultural 
policy in this country. The Soybean 
Digest covers an important field in Amer- 
ican journalism heretofore left practically 
untouched. 

—-~sbd— 


Briggs Gives Bright 
Picture for Future 


promising future was forecast for 

soybeans in Wisconsin by George 

M. Briggs, extension agronomist, 
at Wisconsin Farm and Home Week 
Feb. 4. 


He listed among the crop’s virtues for 
Wisconsin its yield of hay ranging from | 
to 3 tons per acre, its use as a smother crop 
for weed control, a high protein content 
especially useful in improving silage, its 
freedom from insect troubles, a long 
planting season when used as a forage 
crop, and the range of soybean varieties 
adaptable to all soils and seasons. 

Briggs reported that yields of seed 


range from 10 to 35 bushels per acre, and 


reminded visiting growers that no new 


machinery is needed to handle the crop, 
and that the crop may be easily converted 
from one use to another. 

For farm feed, Wisconsin farmers find 
in soybeans, in years of shortage of other 
legume hay, the nearest equal of good 
alfalfa and clover. As a grain for dairy 
cattle, both the raw soybean and the 
soybean meal can take an important 
place. Markets for soybeans are now 
located in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago for the commercial crop and 
there is a local market for large quanti- 
ties of soybeans of desirable varieties to 
be used for seed, Briggs stated. 


Can Increase Acres 


The soybean crop seems to offer large 
possibilities for increased acreages, ac- 
cording to Briggs. At this time, there is 
capacity in the mills of the United States 
for 35 million bushels more than the 60 
million bushels now being processed. 

For seed production, the Manchu No. 3 
and Mukden are most dependable yellow 
varieties for the south half of Wisconsin, 
while Spooner Manchu and Mandarin 
varieties are more desirable in shorter 
season areas. For hay and silage crops 
these same varieties may be used in ad- 
dition to the Illini and Common Manchu, 
and the Wisconsin Black in cooler soils, 
Briggs recommended.— John P. Dries, 


Saukville, Wis. 
——sbd— 


To Review Digest 


rofessor W. L. Burlison, head of the 

department of agronomy at the Univer- 

sity of Illinois College of Agriculture, has 

been asked to review The Soybean Digest 
for Biological Abstracts. 
—sbd— 

Supplies of oilseed cakes and meals for 
domestic use reached a record of 1,547,100 
tons during the October-December quar- 
ter. 











SINCE 1875 


THE VERY BEST IN Soy-Paints 


O’Brien chemists, headed by Matt F. Taggart, have 


linseed oil paints. If you are interested in purchase 


for use or for resale, write the O’Brien Varnish 


perfected and patented new, super-successful treat- 
ments for raw soybean oil. O’Brien Soy-Paints not 
only contain more soybean oil per gallon (45%) ; 


they are actually superior in quality to the best 


Company, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Soybean Pie Makes Novel Dessert 


Featured in the recipe section this issue 
is soybean pie, a novel dessert for that 
“something different” occasion. Canned 


Rokusun soybeans were used originally - 


in the recipe given below, and in the 
other recipes that follow. 


SOYBEAN PIE 


cup soybean pulp 
cup milk 

cup sugar 
teaspoon allspice 
teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon mace 
teaspoon salt 


me TRAE arate 


eee 
tablespoon butter 
Pastry (plain) 

Heat the soybean pulp, milk, sugar, 
spices and salt in a double boiler, add to 
the beaten egg and butter and mix well. 
Pour the hot mixture into a deep baked 
pie crust and bake in a moderate oven 
350° F. about 30 minutes, or until the 
filling is set in the center. Filling for one 
pie. 


STUFFED TOMATOES 


2 cups soybean pulp 
1 cup diced celery 
% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon minced onion 
% teaspoon minced green pepper 
8 or 9 large tomatoes 
Buttered bread crumbs 


Remove the pulp from the center of 
the tomatoes. Sprinkle the inside with 
salt. Fill with the mixture of pulp, cel- 
ery, onion and pepper. Cover the top 
with buttered bread crumbs. Place in 
greased pan and bake in oven 410° F., 


20 to 25 minutes, or until the tomatoes 
are soft. Serves 8 or 9 persons. 


SOYBEAN SANDWICH FILLING 


1 cup canned soybean pulp 
% cup chopped pickles 
% teaspoon chopped onion 
4% teaspoon chopped pepper 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup chopped celery 

2 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Blend the ingredients to the proper 
consistency for spreading. Serve the sand- 
wiches either toasted or plain. This 
amount will fill 4 to 6 sandwiches. 


SCALLOPED SOYBEANS 


3 cups canned soybeans 
1 chopped small onion 
1 cup diced celery 
% dieed green pepper 
cup tomato sauce 

% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 

% cup boiling water 

% cup dry bread crumbs 

3 tablespoons butter or other fat 


Place soybeans and seasonings alter- 
nately in a baking dish. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs and bake slowly at 350° 
F. for 1% hours. Serves 6 persons. 


SOYBEANS BOSTON STYLE 


cups canned soybeans 
teaspoon mustard 
tablespoons molasses 
teaspoon pepper 

Ib. diced salt pork 
cup boiling water 
teaspoon salt 


Season the soybeans in a baking dish, 


place squares of salt pork on top and 
add one-half cup or more of boiling water 


ww 


BRA co dF os 


. as 


to keep the beans moist as they bake 
slowly at 350° F. for 2 hours. Serves 4 
to 6 persons. 

(These recipes were taken from the 
master’s thesis of Flora Waldman Reid, 
1938, “A Study to Determine the Uses of 
Rokusun Soybeans Packed in Brine, and 
Processed for Varying Lengths of Time 
and the Use of Soybeans Packed in 
Syrup, and Processed tor Varying Lengths 
of Time,” University of Maryland.) 

—sebd— 


Fats and Oils Prices 
Expected to Rise 


RICES of most fats and oils are 

expected to rise moderately in 194] 

and possibly more in 1942, says the 
January issue of The Fats and Oils Sit- 
uation, published by the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics. 

Increased industrial activity and con- 
sequent larger consumer incomes will be 
the principal factor bringing about higher 
fats and oils prices. Defense expenditures 
will be the principal stimulant for indus- 
try. 

The production of lard under federal 
inspection, including rendered pork fat, 
in the first 11 months of 1940 totaled 
1,345,000,000 pounds, 22 percent more than 
a year earlier. This was the largest pro- 
duction for the Il-month period since 
1933. Present indications are that total 
lard production in 1941 will be 10 to 15 
percent smaller than in 1940. 

Increased production of vegetables and 
marine oils is likely to offset most of the 
decrease in lard and grease, hence the 
total fats and oils supply will be about 
the same in 1941 as in 1940. 

For 1940 as a whole, the general level 
of fats and oils prices was 5 percent 
higher than in 1939, but was 36 percent 
below the 1924-29 average. Soyoeans in 
mid-December were 16 percent below the 
previous year’s average, cottonseed was 
3 percent lower, peanuts 6 percent lower, 
and flaxseed 22 percent lower. 

A record production of fats and oils 
from domestic materials, the loss of im- 
portant export outlets for lard, oleo oil 
and soybeans, and an unusually large 
hemisphere surplus of flaxseed were the 
factors primarily responsible for the low 
prices for oilseeds, as well as for most 
domestic fats and oils in 1940. 

—sbd— 

Smaller supplies of butter in Canada, 
combined with increased consumption 
and an upward trend in prices, have re- 
sulted in the establishment of maximum 
butter prices by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, the price in each locality 
to be based on that prevailing Dec. 12, 
which meant a reduction of 2 to 3 cents 
per pound in most Canadian areas. 
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LAST MONTH’S 


MARKET SUMMARY 








SOYBEAN OIL 

Quietness and only limited trading was 
the outstanding feature of the soybean 
oil market in January and the fore part 
of February. Prices rose from 43% to 5 
cents Jan. 2 to a peak of 53% to 5% cents 
on Jan. 15, and then declined to 5 and 
5144 cents where the market held steady 
through the first week of February. 

“Buyers are amply supplied and sellers 
cannot manufacture at the prevailing 
price of beans at Decatur, Ill., so it has 
been impossible to get them together,” 
says Sterne and Son Co., Chicago brokers. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Soybean meal averaged about $5 per 
ton under the 5-year average of January 
prices last month. Prices declined steadily 
throughout the last half of January, the 
March option on the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange selling from $22.50 to $23 on 
Decatur, IIl., basis during the first week 
of February. Soybean meal production 
reached a new high level with a total of 
421,600 tons during the October-December 
1940 quarter, as compared with 403,800 
tons in the same period of 1939. Import 
and export movement was smaller during 
the quarter with net exports of only 


3,500 tons, compared with net exports of 
23,100 tons during the same period of 
1939. December estimates of production 
of all oilseeds with data on crushings 
and exports indicate materially larger 
supplies of high protein concentrates for 
the 1940-41 season than were available 
last season. 


SOYBEANS 


Soybeans on the Chicago cash market 
declined from a peak of $1.03%4 reached 
Jan. 9 and again on Jan. 15 and 16 to 
97% cents on Feb. 8. Due to the wide 
disparity in bean prices and products, 
processors were reducing bids to the 
country for cash beans, and an indifferent 
demand was in evidence from mills and 
most processors. Excessive moisture was 
noted in receipts through most of Janu- 
ary, but some improvement was noted in 
early February with most of the cars 
received at Chicago grading No. 2 and 3 
yellow. Purchases of soybeans by pro- 
cessors plus exports during the October- 
December quarter of 1940 were about 
30,100,000 bushels, compared with 44,- 
900,000 the previous year. Processors’ 
stocks Jan. 1, 1941, were about 7% million 
bushels less than on Jan. 1, 1940. If farm 
and unaccountable use is the same this 
year as last, Lamson Bros. and Co. esti- 
mate a supply of beans Jan. | not in pro- 
cessors’ hands and available for commer- 
cial use, carryover and export of 34,700- 
000 bushels compared with 27,700,000 Jan. 
1, 1940. This indicates that the domestic 


Manchurian Perilla 
Crop Much Smaller 


First official estimates placed the Man- 
churian perilla crop for 1940 at 104 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with the 1934-38 
average of 266 million pounds. The 1939 
crop amounted to only 143 million 
pounds. 

According to a radio report received 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, trade circles in Dairen believe 
that only about 10 million pounds of 
perilla oil will be available for export 
from Manchuria to the United States and 
elsewhere in 1941. From 1935-39 the 
United States imported 60 million pounds 
annually. 

Perilla oil is superior to linseed oil in 
drying properties and finds particular 
usefulness in mixtures with semi-drying 
oils, such as soybean oil, in the paint and 
varnish industry. 





supply of beans this year is about the 
same as last due to the record carryover, 
but that movement to market has been 
much slower. 


Sources of data: Soybean oil quotations 
from Sterne and Son Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; soybean oil meal 
quotations from Zimmerman Alderson 
Carr Company, members Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange, 2nd Weekly Feed Mar- 
ket Review, Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice; soybean prices from the Associated 
Press and Weekly Grain Market Review, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 











Wanted .. MILLIONS 
OF POUNDS OF SOYBEAN OIL 


@ In the light of expanding Soybean production and curtailed foreign markets, sales of Soybean 
Oil to Margarine manufacturers must be substantially increased. Today manufacturers of Mar- 
garine should be using many millions of pounds of Soybean Oil per year in addition to the 
82,333,941 pounds used during the Federal Fiscal year ending June 30th, 1940. 


Consumers all over America want to buy Margarine made from Soybean Oil, but in many 
States they seldom get the chance. Discriminatory State and Federal Taxes hinder the sale of 
this Soybean Oil product. They deny American farm producers a legitimate market for their 
oils and fats and milk. These taxes are unfair to the growers of Soybean, corn and peanut oils 
and animal fats. They should be repealed. For years the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
fought to have them repealed. Now — with your help — the fight can be won. 


Get in touch with your State — your Federal Legislators. Write to them. Urge them to get 
behind this campaign for repeal of these unfair, un-American Tax Laws. 


NATIONAL MARGARINE INSTITUTE 


OLD COLONY BUILDING * CHICAGO, ILUINOIS 
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‘Dangerous Cargo” 
Move Beaten 


A victory has been won by the soybean 
growers and processors through a decision 
by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation to entirely remove soybean 
oil meal and cake and other oil meals and 
cakes from the list of hazardous articles 
in the revised regulations printed in the 
Federal Registry on Storage. 


Such listing came as a distinct surprise 


and immediate steps were taken to refute 
the contention that the products should 
be classified as hazardous which would 
inevitably have had a serious effect on 
export movement in peace times or in 
event safe shipping channels were opened 
to Europe. 

Formal hearings on the general classi- 
fication and finally upon that of soybean 
oil meal and cake and other oil meals and 
cakes were held in Washington. W. L. 
Taylor, Archer-Daniels- Midland Com- 
pany, chairman of the Finished Materials 











@ INCREASE YIELDS 
@ BUILD UP FERTILITY 
@ GET RICHER FEED 









Get full benefits from your soybeans. It costs only a few cents per 
acre to inoculate the seed with NITRAGIN. This inoculation in- 
creases yields, gives better hay and feed that’s richer in protein. 
Without good inoculation, soybeans grow by robbing the soil of 
nitrogen. With NITRAGIN inoculation, they take nitrogen from the 
air to make bigger yields and add fertility. Don’t rely on legume 
bacteria that may be in the soil from previous crops. 

NITRAGIN is the oldest, most widely used inoculant . . . built up by 
years of strain selection and testing, used by farmers for over 40 
years. It’s the original tested, branded and dated inoculant. 
NITRAGIN is sold by leading seed dealers everywhere . . . now, at 


lowest prices. 











_t INOCULATION FOR ALFALFA, CLOVER, SOYBEANS AND ALL LEGUMES. 


SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK FREE!! 


Tells of a new future for your farm through 
better use of legumes—for cash, feed and 
soil building crops. Contains valuable in- 
formation on soybeans, alfalfa, clovers. 
Write today. Ask also for soybean bulletin. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, Inc. 
3773 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Standards Committee of the National 
Soybean Processors Association, officially 
represented that organization. 

John B. Gordon, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Raw Materials, 
also presented evidence, as did represen- 
tatives of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 
The latter firm sent chemists to Wash- 
ington to carry on certain tests to dis- 
prove the earlier contention which re- 
sulted in the proposed listing. T. C. 
Burwell of A. E. Staley Mfg. Company 
submitted a comprehensive brief 

Every consideration was shown by offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation and every opportunity 
was given to establish the facts in the 
case, according to those who attended the 
meeting. When the facts were established 


the proposed listing was withdrawn. 
—~sbd— 


Manchurian Soybean 
Crop Increases 


ANCHURIA harvested 140 mil- 

lion bushels of soybeans in 1940, 

an increase of 15 million bushels 
over the 1939 crop, according to Foreign 
Crops and Markets for Jan. 27. 
~ Because of the small carryover from 
1939, however, the total supply of soy- 
beans in 1940-41 amounts to only a 10 
percent larger volume than the previous 
season when the supply was the lowest 
in more than a decade. 

Home consumption continues appre- 
ciably higher than normal as the result 
of a shortage of food commodities and 
farmers’ opposition to the controlled 
marketing at the officially fixed low price. 
The 1940-41 home consumption is esti- 
mated at 63 million bushels, about the 
same as the preceding year. 

Japan is expected again to be the prin- 
cipal destination of soybeans exported, 
owing to difficulties of shipments to Eu- 
rope and the present strong demand in 
Japan. Germany is reported to have con- 
tracted for il million bushels of soybeans 
and/or oil to be shipped via the Trans- 
Siberian railway. German takings during 
1939-40 by this route were estimated at 
1,800,000 bushels of beans and 550 tons 
of oil. Small quantities of bean cake and 
oil will probably go to the United States. 

The Manchurian Government at the 
end of September, 1940, announced that 
the basic purchasing price for the 1940 
crop would be 80 cents per bushel without 
bag ex Dairen, and a bonus of 24 cents 
per bushel would be paid for beans ar- 
riving at official marketing centers during 
the period Oct. 1, 1940, to Jan. 31. For 
beans produced in North Manchuria, the 
closing date was fixed as June 30, 1941. At 
the same time, it was announced that the 
selling price of soybeans to Japan was 
$1.18 per bushel, ex warehouse at Dairen. 

— sbd— 

Prices to growers in surplus producing 
districts at 82 cents a bushel on Dec. 17 
averaged 11 cents higher than in late 
October for thresher or combine run 
beans, compared with $1 a year earlier 
and $1 for the 1934-38 average. 
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Domestic Oils. and Fats 
Replace Imported 


Continued from page 5) 

with vitamin A to the extent found in 
most popular brands, equal to “good” 
butter in vitamin A content also. As such 
a food, consumers should not be forced 
to pay discriminatory taxes or forego its 
consumption completely, it is argued. 

3. Margarine taxes fall most heavily on 
low income groups who cannot afford 
butter. An adequate diet requires 36 
pounds of table fat annually, the United 
States Department of Agriculture states, 
while the per capita average in the United 
States was only about 20 in 1939, of which 
17.6 was butter. 

4. Such taxes fail in their avowed pur- 
pose of raising the price of butter. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
said in 1934, “. . . if all consumption of 
oleomargarine were prohibited and per- 
sons formerly using margarine turned to 
butter, the maximum increase in the price 
of butter probably would be less than 
two cents a pound. And since many oleo 
users might not turn to butter, the actual 
increase might be less than a cent a 
pound.” 

In the 1940 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, “Farmers in a Changing World,” 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a section on internal trade bar- 
riers, strikes at margarine taxes thus 
(p. 662): 

“There are no statistics of the con- 
sumption of margarine by States, but a 
rough indication of the effect of the mar- 
garine taxes on consumption is given by 
a comparison of the figures on the num- 
ber of retailers federally licensed to sell 
uncolored margarine in 1929 with the 
same figures for 1935... in those (states) 
levying a tax of 5 cents a pound the 
number of retailers licensed to sell un- 
colored margarine dropped 52 percent 
between 1929 and 1935; in those with a 
tax of 10 cents a pound, 91 percent; and, 
in those with a tax of 15 cents a pound, 
99 percent. In comparison, there was a 
10 percent increase in the States that 
have no excise taxes on uncolored mar- 
garine. 

“In the face of these figures, it is hard 





Soybean Crop Moves 
Slowest in 6 Years 


Movement of the 1940 soybean crop 
from farms has been the slowest in 6 
years, the Agricultural Marketing Service 
reports. Up to Dec. 17, only 56 percent 
of the crop was sold, compared with 78 
percent sold by Dec. 26 in 1939, and the 
s-year average of 64 percent to Dec. 30, 
1934-38, 

Movement by states was reported 
within the range of 60-65 percent in IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and 50-60 percent in Virginia, Delaware, 
Indiana and Iowa. In several other states 
the movement was: North Carolina 46 
percent, Mississippi 42, Tennessee 38, 
\rkansas 77 and Louisiana 91. 
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to doubt that the excise taxes on margar- 
ine effectively discourage consumption. 

“Probably no other measure that 
limits interstate trade has aroused so 
much resentment and active opposition 
as margarine taxes. . . . Cotton farmers 
regard margarine taxes as an attack on 
their legitimate markets. They have 
threatened to impose retaliatory taxes on 
Wisconsin dairy products. .. . For exam- 
ple, the last session of the Arkansas legis- 
lature considered a bill that would have 
imposed a 25-percent sales tax on milk, 
cream, butter, and apples grown in Wis- 
consin and three other States that have 
margarine taxes.” 








Evidence that the battle for a fair 
break for margarine, the chance to com- 
pete on even terms with other domesti- 
cally produced goods, will have many a 
bitter fight ahead is foreshadowed, how- 
ever, in a bill submitted to the Dairy and 
Food Committee of the lowa Legislature 

Rather than decreasing or removing 
lowa’s present 5-cent retail tax on oleo- 
margarine, this bill would add to the 
list of state institutions prohibited from 
serving margarine in their dining halls 
all institutions under supervision of the 
board of supervisors or board of hospital 


trustees of any county. 











A Cordial INVITATION 


The Swift & Company soybean mill at Des Moines has a capac- 
ity of 3,000 bushels of beans per day. It also has a great 
capacity for making visitors welcome. A. Frank Leathers, who 
has managed the plant since its construction in 1939, combines 
a broad knowledge of modern trends in farm crop production 


with many years experience in the feed 
business. He is also a pleasant man to know. 


Next time you are in Des Moines, visit 
this friendly, convenient Iowa outlet. 
You'll find a lot to interest you at the 
mill, with its modern equipment for the 
production of soybean oil, and Swift's 
43% Protein Soybean Oil Meal. And 
we guarantee you'll enjoy meeting Mr. 

Leathers and his helpers. 





Swift & Company 


























































































SEED DIRECTORY 








Members of the American Soybean 
Association may list varieties of which 
they have seed for sale in the Seed 
Directory of The Soybean Digest. Up to 
three varieties may be listed throughout 
the seed trade season, January, February, 





BANSEI 
SOYBEANS 


A Leading Edible Variety 
Large or Small Orders 


Excellent Quality . . 
State Germination Test 


of 92 Percent 


FARM MANAGEMENT, INC. 


IRWIN, OHIO 











March and April issues, for a charge of 
$1 to Association members. Additional 
varieties may be listed at the same rate, 
three for $1. 
FIELD VARIETIES 
Mukden 
Tracy and Son Farms, Janesville, Wis. 
Strayer Seed Farms, Hudson, lowa. 
Hilmer B. Schauer, R. 3, Hartford, Wis. 
S. B. Simons and Sons, R. 1, Elkhorn, Wis. 
Wisconsin Manchu No. 3 
Tracy and Son Farms, Janesville, Wis. 
Henry Petesch, R. 1, Belgium, Wis. 
Hilmer B. Schauer, R. 3, Hartford, Wis. 
Leo Kultgen, R. 1, Box 207, Belgium, Wis. 
Fred Scherwitz and Son, R. 3, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 
S. B. Simons and Sons, R. 1, Elkhorn, Wis. 
Richland 
Strayer Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa. 
W. N. Woods and Son, R. 1, Maumee, 
Ohio (registered). 
Frank J. Anderson, R. 5, Frankfort, Ind. 
(certified). 
Habaro 
Hilmer B. Schauer, R. 3, Hartford, Wis. 
EDIBLE VARIETIES 
Bansei 
W. N. Woods and Son, R. 1, Maumee, O. 
Farm Management, Inc., Irwin, Ohio. 
Strayer Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa. 
“Soybean” Johnson, 1151 Claytonia Ter- 
race, Richmond Heights, Mo. 
Rokusun Lima Size 
Tastee Soy Foods, 254 East Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Green Giant 
Tastee Soy Foods, 254 East Girard Ave., 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ewikook Yellows 
Tastee Soy Foods, 254 East Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jogun 
Strayer Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa. 
Aoda 
“SoyLean” Johnson, 1151 Claytonia Ter- 
race, Richmond Heights, Mo. 








Market Street 


We invite the readers of The Soybean Digest 

to use ““Manxer Srreer™ for their classified 

advertising. If you have processing machin- 
L : ‘ 





ery, | y equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, ad- 
vertise them here. 


Rate: 50 per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 














EDIBLE SOYBEANS — Bansei and Aoda. 
Purity 99.5 percent. Germination 96 
percent. No samples. No sales under 
two-bushel lots. Write “Soybean” John- 
son, 1151 Claytonia Terrace, Richmond 
Heights, Mo. Shipments from farm, 
northwestern Ohio. 


TRY OUR DELICIOUS all-purpose flour 
and vacuum packed soybean health 
foods. Judd Mill and Cannery, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Meal Bests Whole Beans 


(Continued from page 3) 

At the end of the test the soybean oil 
meal cattle weighed 905 pounds each and 
were worth, on the average, a big dollar 
per cwt. more. Let's call it $9 per steer. 
During that time each steer ate nearly 
Y% ton of soybean oil meal. They also ate 
6 more bushels of corn per steer during 
the time the test was in progress. 

There is no way that one can figure 
the results of this test but what the con- 
clusion is reached that soybeans should be 
sold instead of fed to fattening steer 
calves and that the meal is a very satis- 
factory protein source for fattening steers. 











GIBSON CITY: ILLINOIS 
PEANT 


MILLS: DECATUR, IND., AND GIBSON CITY, ILL. 


12 


DECATUR: INDIANA 
PLANT 


CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, 2 





Central 
41% 
Soybean 
Oil Meal 
(Expelier ) 
- 


Central 
Star 
Brand 


44% 
Soybean 


Oil Meal 


(Browned 
Extracted) 


* 


Modern Plants 
of Central Soya 
Company, Inc., 
at Decatur, In- 
diana, and Gib- 
son City, Ill. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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INCREASE YOUR FARM PROFITS 


») Feed SOYBEAN OILMEAL by preference, thus making a better market 
for your cash soybeans. . . . Try our CEDAR VALLEY BRAND 41% 
Protein Old Process Soybean Oilmeal — our prices are always in line. . . . 


We can give good service on both carlots and trucklots. 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 








“Straight Through” 
Combines Praised 


We began raising soybeans in 1917 
[hat vear we purchased a bean attach- 
ment for our corn planter and planted 
beans in all our corn. We still use the 
same planter and bean attachment and 
have always planted beans in all our corn 

(his brings up a lot of soybean history 
in our part of Illinois and to those who 
have been in the thick of it, it Is very 
interesting. We were among the earls 
producers of seed and for a long time 
have been furnishing seed beans for a 
large area in and around Kane County 
lo be sure, one small farmer can only 
make a spot in the vast acreage of beans 
now being produced in northern [Ilinots 
but to have had some part in this great 
development brings a lot of experience 
and satisfaction. 

It is from this experience that we 
should like to make a few comments 
lirst of all to the manufacturers of bean 
machinery: we are glad that they have 
at last arrived at the “straight through” 
combine. These machines give the beans 
passing through the absolute maximum 
threshing capacity. Not one spear of bean 
stalks should be doubled up or piled on 
top of the other when entering the cylin- 
ler. This to my mind 1s the perfect 
method of threshing beans 

In our part of the country most farmers 
re coming to use corn machinery for 
planting and cultivation. We think this 

correct. It cuts down machinery in- 
vestment and gives about the same re- 
turns by yield, at the same time admit- 
ting of cleaner cultivation. When we 
come to combining, however, we are not 

s well equipped, for the ridges caused 

one way cultivation make threshing 

ich harder than when beans are broad- 
cast or drilled. Then too, in heavy growth 
there is alot of waste because of the outer 
branches in the rows being bent over and 
own and the sickle passing over them 
Ve should like to see some of these 
traight through” combines equipped 
ith pick-up snouts on the sickle which 

ill gather these down branches. We fee! 
re that the 42-inch row beans are here 
»> stay and the manufacturers will be in 
l¢@ to so build their combines \bner 
lhomas, Kendall County, Il. 





ANOTHER STEP AHEAD 


Appeals to 
Soybean Growers 





AVAILABLE NEW 50 BU. SIZE SOYBEAN 


EXCLUSIVELY IN 


INOCULANT CONTAINS 10 
INNER 5 BU. SIZE PACKAGES 


Now, for the first time, Soybean Growers can buy 
BULK INOCULANT with MULTIPLE-INNER.- 
PACKAGES ... and 

at less than usual 

bulk prices! 


BOTH OF WHICH ARE No 


a Mk wonder this 

TOP QUALITY AND new idea appeals 
strongly to Soybean 
Growers because it’s 
a big time saver on 
busy planting days. 








PROTECTED : 
Vv No guesswork. No 


measuring. Always 
ready to use. Simply 
take one of the 5 Bu. 
Size Inner Packages 
without adequate moisture. jor each 5 Bu. of 


Legume Bacteria are perish- 


able. They will not survive 


That’s why Hermetically-Sealed Soys you wish to in- 
*PLIOFILM Inner Bags are "0Culate. 

used. They are considered to Once you use this 
be the “last word” in moisture-  multiple-package and 





— = enjoy its conven- 
holding efficienc v. - ) hy ° ' Shows strong difference between unin- 
*Reg. T. M. Product Goodyear Tire & tence, you won t want oculated and inoculated Soybeans. Agri. 
Rubber Co to accept a substitute. Lab. Inc. inoculants were used. 


If Not Available From Your Seed Dealer, Inquire Direct 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 





Produced, Tested, and Guaranteed by 
AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


INOCULANTS ete, GEN. OFFICES 
INSECTICIDES 0 % 3415 MILTON AVE. 


PLANT Foops “© COLUMBUS, OHIO 





ANOTHER STEP AHEAD 








































When soy beans grow without inoculation, they 
rob the soil. They take more nitrogen out of 
the soil than they put back. When inoculated 
they draw nitrogen from the inexhaustible supply 
in the air. 

One grower tells the whole story by saying 
"You can't afford not to inoculate soy beans 
every year.” This is especially true because 
NOD-O-GEN costs so little 
and is so easy to use. 


MAKE MORE MONEY 
NOD-O-GEN inoculated soy 
beans not only build up the 
soil, but they also produce 
larger yields and richer 
feed, thus you make more 
money. 


JUDGE NOD-O-GEN ON 

THESE POINTS 
{ NOD-O-GEN inoculator 
for soy beans,and all other 
legumes stands hich in tests 
and inspections made by 
State Experiment Stations 
and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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NQD- -Q- GEN 


The Pre-tested Inoculator 











































Inoculate your Soy Beans 
with NOD-0O0-GEN 


2 NOD-O-GEN has been made under the per- 
sonal direction of well-recognized bacteriologists 
for over 25 years —a longer continuous period 
than any other commercial inoculator—bar none. 
3 Every lot of NOD-O-GEN is pre-tested in lab- 
oratory and greenhouse prior to shipment to 
insure the presence of billions of vigorous bac- 
teria of the proper strains. 


COLORFUL CONTAINERS 
To prevent errors, the new 
1941 NOD-O-GEN packages 
have individual combina- 
tions of 3 colors for each 
variety. Also every package 
has the variety, size and 
price shown prominently on 
the front. 

Better see your dealer 
now —to be sure he will 
have NOD-O-GEN when 
you need it for your soy 
beans. Save yourself disap- 
pointment and treat your 
crop to the best. 




















The Inoculator Division 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 





America’s Largest Selling 
Complete Inoculator Line 





